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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Philosophy : Its Scope and Relations. An Introductory Course of Lectures. 

By the late Henry Sidgwick. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1902 — pp. xvii, 252. 

This volume has been edited from remains by Professor Ward, largely 
in accordance with the author's directions and suggestions. The material 
of which it is made up consisted of three lectures privately printed in 1897, 
and manuscripts of certain other lectures that had been delivered in 
courses on ' ' Elements of Philosophy, " " Metaphysics, ' ' and ' ' Philosophy 
and Sociology." The editor has also made use of the MS. of a lecture on 
" The Relation of Theoretical to Practical Philosophy," and utilized to sup- 
plement the various MSS., certain papers printed in Mind and the Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society. 

The table of contents shows twelve lectures, but topically the book may 
be regarded as falling into three somewhat distinct parts. Lectures I-V 
treat of the scope of philosophy, its relation to psychology, and the places 
and relations of metaphysics, logic, and epistemology as philosophical 
sciences. The second range of topics embraces Lectures VI-XI. In 
general, the subject here under discussion is the place of the historical 
method in philosophical study, and more particularly the claim of sociology 
to transform or displace the older form of philosophical inquiry. The final 
lecture of the volume is concerned with the relation between theoretical and 
practical philosophy, with the attempt to harmonize our views of what is and 
what ought to be. 

The lectures are elementary in character, having been written for under- 
graduates, and naturally cover ground that is familiar to the professional 
student. Doubtless, too, if the author had lived to prepare the work for 
the press, the discussions would have been rendered more adequate and 
complete at several points. But even as it stands the book is useful and 
suggestive, and evidences in a new field the late Professor Sidgwick' s re- 
markable lack of dogmatism, and his readiness to consider and deal appre- 
ciatively with any opinion which seems to be sanctioned by common-sense 
usage. 

In setting out, Professor Sidgwick proposes to deal only with the questions 
which philosophy asks, to content himself with setting forth the general 
nature of the problems with which philosophy is concerned in its various 
disciplines, hoping that in this way he may avoid controversy, and reach 
general definitions which all schools might adopt. In philosophy, how- 
ever, nearly everything depends upon the terms in which the problems are 
stated ; and, as the discussion proceeds, the author is frequently obliged to 
indicate his own position, and at least to outline his reasons for refusing to 
adopt the formula of this or that school. Thus, for example, he indicates 
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his preference for what he terms 'Natural Dualism,' rejecting, as to him 
personally incomprehensible and unprofitable, the transcendental point of 
view (p. 104). In this connection it is interesting to notice the editor's 
statement in the preface, that an examination of the transcendentalism of 
Green may find place in a volume of philosophical remains, which, it is 
hoped, may be published hereafter. 

The business of philosophy, according to Professor Sidgwick, consists 
in unifying and systematizing our knowledge of the world. In discussing 
this he criticises Mr. Spencer's description of philosophy as "com- 
pletely unified knowledge, ' ' on the ground that it seems to lay too exclusive 
a stress "on relations of identity or resemblance, relations of difference 
being too much ignored" (p. 171). In defining metaphysics he says: 
' ' I think . . . that there is a preponderance of usage in favor of including 
metaphysics within philosophy, as a part or kind of philosophy ; as it is 
generally understood that there is a manner of philosophizing which claims 
to be positive in contrast to metaphysics" (p. 80). The point of distinc- 
tion between metaphysics and non-metaphysical philosophy, as well as 
that between metaphysics and the physical sciences, is that the former dis- 
penses with empirical verification in the form of particular experiences, 
which is that to which the method of the latter makes constant appeal. 
Later, however, the author admits that this is not the criterion actually 
employed by the so-called empirical sciences, though he makes no attempt 
to supply a further distinction between them and metaphysics. ' ' So far 
as physics distinguishes reality and appearance, its criterion is not sense- 
perception, but consistency with an elaborate and complex system of rep- 
resented fact in which the results of many perceptions and inferences are 
combined according to certain laws " (p. 99). This conclusion, which was 
apparently not in the author's mind when he made the original distinction, 
shows clearly, I think, the futility of any sharp distinction between what 
admits of empirical verification and what is metaphysical. For physics 
and metaphysics depend equally upon experience, and find their criterion 
of truth in experience : but no isolated experience of sense, so long as it is 
inconsistent with the system of experience, has any standing in either sci- 
ence. All science is metaphysical in the sense that it is not content to 
take experience just as it comes ; it goes beyond the merely physical to a 
system of underlying grounds and relations. The distinction between 
physical science and what is commonly called metaphysics is only one of 
degree, depending upon what we are willing to take for granted, so to 
speak, without asking questions. Physical science takes space, time, and 
energy in this way, and, most important of all, the fact of knowledge, the 
fact that the object exists only for a knowing subject. It is in bringing to 
light what is implied in this latter proposition that metaphysics has found 
its most fruitful employment. On this circumstance, if at all, the distinc- 
tion between physics and metaphysics might be based : Physics deals with 
objects assumed as existing independently, metaphysics points out this 
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assumption, and attempts to deal with objects in the light of their relation 
to the mind. The latter will thus include epistemology as an organic part 
of its own inquiry. This conclusion regarding the relation of metaphysics 
and epistemology agrees with that of Professor Sidgwick, though he does 
not seem to me to emphasize sufficiently the close and organic nature of 
the connection. 

To many readers the most interesting part of the volume will be the 
author's discussion of the relation of the historical or sociological method 
to philosophy. While fully admitting the importance of the history of the 
development of human society, and " especially of human thought and 
belief," he rejects the claim of this method to dominate our study of the 
problems of philosophy (p. 230). In itself, he insists, the historical method 
can furnish no end, no standard of j udgment or criterion of progress. These, 
then, must be obtained from philosophy. Doubtless this is true ; yet phi- 
losophy has no a priori method of deriving its standards. These must be 
obtained by consideration of the data furnished both by the individual 
consciousness and the history of the development of the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the race. Moreover, both these sets of data must be read in rela- 
tion to each other, and as mutually explicatory. In a certain sense, it is 
of course true that the series of data furnished by the individual mind 
overlaps and comprehends the objective or historical data ; it is only when 
the latter are interpreted by the individual consciousness that they yield any 
enlightenment, but this by no means renders them less important or indis- 
pensable. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to what the author regards as the 
most important problem of philosophy, the relation of theoretical to prac- 
tical philosophy. The conclusion, however, is in the main negative, as he 
holds that there is no logical way of uniting the results of these inquiries. 
But in the very last paragraph a suggestion that might well yield positive 
results is thrown out, as will appear from the following quotation : ' ' But, 
finally, I think that philosophy can reduce the difference between ' what is ' 
and ' what ought to be,' since the difference between two things compared 
is reduced by discovering previously unknown resemblances between them, 
although the notions remain essentially distinct. . . . From this point 
of view we regard the world of duty and the world of fact as objects of 
thought and real or supposed knowledge, and discover relations of thought 
in both, relations of universal to particular and individual notions and judg- 
ments, of inductive to deductive method, etc." This statement, as it stands, 
does not carry us very far, and may seem to offer a somewhat vague and 
mechanical solution. But if the implications of the proposition that the 
world of duty and the world of fact are both objects of thought, were de- 
veloped, the statement would be seen to furnish a ground of synthesis. This, 
however, would have led the author altogether beyond the ' Natural Dual- 
ism ' in which he seems to rest. J. E. C. 



